TERRIBLE DEATH AGONY

sented himself at the rue du Bac. He paused uncomfortably at
the door, his ugly swollen lids hiding his shifty eyes. The
duchesse was in bed with a temperature. She savoured his
embarrassment for some moments and then said: 'Give me
the King's letters and get outJ

Her triumph had come too late. She became delirious, she
had convulsions and shrieked aloud, and then had sudden
attacks of devotion which disarmed and touched Pere Segaud,
her confessor. Then she would curse Maurepas, whom she
accused of poisoning her by means of the letter. She was bled
eleven times and still the agonized fury of her mind would not
abate. Her friends served her devotedly. Madame de Mailly
was not admitted: she wandered like a soul in torment, out-
side the door, and nobody troubled about her. Suddenly, at
five in the morning of December 8th, 1744, the shrieking
ceased. Madame de Mailly was admitted three hours later, to
kneel beside the corpse of yet another sister who had tortured
her and who had also died a violent death. Would that her
own hour might be soon, she breathed. It was the feast of
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. Since her girlhood
the duchesse had prayed to die on a feast of Our Lady.

Two days later, on the Thursday, Madame de Chateauroux
was buried an hour before the usual time in the chapel of St.
Michael in St. Sulpice, surrounded by an armed watch to
safeguard the coffin from the fury of the people.

After her death, there was much talk of poison, those subtle
dusts of the Renaissance that might have been slipped into
the King's letter. Everyone was asking what Maurepas had
been doing in Paris during the long interval between receiving
the letter from Louis and bringing it to the duchesse. To all
this, Vernage the physician shrugged his shoulders. She had
been upset after the terrors of Metz; the subsequent reconcilia-
tion with its salving of wounded pride, followed by plans for
revenge and amorous indiscretions, at a critical time, had